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THE CRAYON 



the house and sun well. I'm not idle or lazie, 
but withall I enjoy my darling ease, which is 
the first blessing, and brings us the nearest to 
our first state of innocence in Paradise : there, 
was no labor. ***** 

"My first, last,' and great request is to take 
care of yourself. All here offer their love and 
dnty to you. I ever am what I have been, your 
affecte. wife, "Isabella. Strange." 



"My dearest Love, 



' London, Dec. 4, 1790. 



" I have not for a long time flatter'd myself 
with the pleasure of seeing you this year. I 
only wish to see you chearful ; weakness may 
be help'd with care, if attended by chearfulness, 
the best of medecin. * • * * * 

Cheer up your heart ; eat and drink in spite of 
inclination. If I had given way to low spirits 
and wayward fancys of any kind, I had not 
been scrawling this day. Your situation in life 
has brought with it many reasons for thankful- 
ness to God. Many of your fatigues the world 
say were your pleasures ; even pleasures are 
fatiguing. In futter throw everything aside 
that can harrass your body or mind. The read- 
ing of our sons' letters will chear you ; these 
are comforts. Many in our station may be 
richer, but none can be more happy or content 
than I am ; we know not what bitting want has 
ever been. It fears me to hear you say you 
loath everything : I hope you will ever except 
me ; was that ever to be the case. I should not 
long for a meeting. When you had a sore nose, 
you know I wrote to you not to come to me 
without a nose. I love my man to be perfect, 
as I ever trust in God we will be perfectly happy. 
I can think of nothing else to say but to recom- 
mend you to the care of Heaven, and repeat 
that I am your affte. wife, 

" Isabella Strange." 

" London, May 26, 1791. 

My dear Love, — I do not know whither I 
will have time to write you this sheet to a rea- 
sonable length, as love letters are generally 
pretty long, but however little love I can at my 
age express, well can I tell a truth, which is, in 
the first place, the happiness I have in knowing 
by your favor from Margate of May 25, your 
having got safe there, and that you had only to 
complain of your own folly in shaving your 
head, which has given you a fresh cold. A 
hoarseness is most disagreeable, but not so ill 
as a cough or other consequences of cold. Take 
care of yourself, and I hope you will be singing 
and dancing again. I am glad you are in a 
privet house 5 I hope you'll be took care of. I 
am always happy to see you, but a transent 
meeting is always a sore parting to me. I have 
been tantaliz'd all my life with happiness, and 
interup'd with visiters all this morning — not 
an hour to myself; however, I have spirit for 
everything but neglect or a frown. 

* » * * . * * » 

I'm sure we now have glorious weather; 
take pennyworths of it ; strength will come in 
time. Remember to be always patient. Noth- 
ing worth telling shall be long keep'd from you ; 
eat, drink, and be merry. I hope you sleep well • 
if so all will be well. I have no complaints'. 
Mind the blessing you enjoy— no pain, which 
is feelingly expressed in the inqlosed from Mr. 
McGowan. If any suffers. I'm an innocent 
sufferer, always left alone, so that our meetings 
are dften sour'd and jarring. 'Tis your part to 
consider my wants. Marrie for love and live 
constantly asunder ! that thought comes too 
often across, but I discharge all love-letters on 
the subject ; 'tis a tender point, and will not be 
healed on paper; it must be personal when we 
meet. God send us a happy meeting, which 
will be the case if you are stout and strong. We 
are again in want of an upper maid; the one 



we had paid the place did not suite her, so in 
three weeks she trotted off; in four days after 
she came she gave warning. Curse them all ! 

The next letter is the list she ever wrote 
to the husband she loved so well, and served 
so faithfully. It is somewhat low-spirited 
in tone, but it is only one string slightly out 
of tune in an instrument which had made 
cheerful music for a long and serviceable 
life : 

' "London, July 17, 1791. 

" My Dear Love, — 
* * * * * 

"As it is likely our meeting is not far off, I 
need say the less on any subject. I can write 
on nothing I'm cleverer in than my own praise. 
I have attended to your interest and honour 
these forty-four years, and I appail to Heaven 
if I have not done my duty without murmuring. 
Your love, respect, and esteem, was all I ever 
wished in return. In many things we have 
differed widely in our opinions : I might be 
wrong, but, like a loving friend, with more wis- 
dom and better temper, you shoujd have put me 
right. Yet I for most part put up with what 
pearst me to the heart, for unluckily I have an 
excelent memory, and it presents all past things 
like a reflecting glass that loses not a tint. I 
have been exercizing all my wisdom to bear 
whatever in futter happens, being resolv'd to 
imitate the seven wise women of Reading, and 
be dumb. 'A soft word turns away wrath, and 
grievious words stir up strife.' I hope to go as 
quietly out of the world as I came into it ; the 
first sound of my voice was crying, and the last 
will be the same, but no words shall be uttered. 
I believe ' I'll be by strangers honour'd and by 
strangers mourn'd, so the last day will be as 
happy as the first.' I have retir'd pretty much 
from the world for these last three years, and I 
find I can keep a resolution. The first seven 
years I liv'd here my life was uncommonly re- 
tir'd for my age ; even that sometimes you did 
not respect as I might have expected, but then 
I laid a foundation for the respect of the world, 
which has done me justice. I have only to 
think what is right, and well dp I know I have 
resolution to go through any plan I lay down. 

" You say, my dear, we are never more to 
part, so that I look on this as the last letter I 
will ever write you, and as such you may think 
it a serious one. My spirits are not very good 
at present, but that nobody will find out who 
sees me for an hour or two, which is a proof 
how good my natural spirits have been. I never 
had a gossop to run to on trifling occasions, nor 
have I ever fallen out with a, friend. Thank 
God ! my children are all good, and I hope my 
preseps and example will not be forgot by them. 
Your and their happiness has been the sole study 
of my life. They are now all able to think for 
themselves. Long may your life and and health 
be preserv'd ! it is the most sincere prayer I 
have, and I'm sure all your children join in my 
prayers, who ever am, my dearest love, your 
affectionate wife, 

"Isabella Strange." 

We give two additional extracts as a 
finale to our notice of these memoirs. A 
friend of Sir Robert Strange's family thus 
writes : 

"I was very happy with Sir Robert Strange. 
I never saw so pleasant an equal-tempered 
agreeable man in my life, and so modest. His 
wife and he are the very opposite ; for she is 
all fancy, fire, and flash, yet very steady to the 
main chance; but- he admires her, and is so well 
amused with her fancys that, when silent, he 
starts a subject to make her shine." 

And the compiler adds : 

" In 1803, Lady Strange, after surviving ' the 



most beloved husband that ever a virtuous wife 
could boast of, with whom I lived most happy 
forty-five years,' thus describes herself: 'My 
health is excellent; I have no cough; my cheeks 
are blooming ; I have still two teeth, and several 
brown hairs in ray head. I could dance at any 
of my children's weddings.' This is a tolerably 
satisfactory bulletin of health at eighty-four ; 
but ere long the energetic old lady found her 
limbs failing, and at last crossed the room with 
difficulty. She is said to have died from refus- 
ing to be bled, exclaiming in the rich vernacular 
of her contemporaries, who spoke Scotch, al- 
though they endeavored to write in English, 
' Na ; if it please God to tak me, it maun be 
sae !' The event was thus recorded in one of 
the periodicals : ' Died, on the 28th February 
last (1806), at her house at East Acton, in the 
87th year of her age, Lady Strange, relict of the 
late Sir Robert Strange, whose name has been 
justly celebrated by the admirers of the Pine 
Arts in every country in Europe. The lively 
and entertaining conversation of the lady whose 
death we announce, will be long remembered, 
and the loss of it regretted by her numerous and 
respectable acquaintance. At so late a period 
in life she retained all the energy of an active 
and vigorous mind, and united to the dignity of 
age the vivacity of youth. Her whole life was 
usefully and actively employed for the benefit as 
well of her own family as for that of those in 
whom she took an interest. She was equally 
distinguished by purity of morals, integrity of 
principles, and excellence of understanding." 



THE OLD FOEEST. 

One fine day, while idly straying, 

Came I to an ancient wood, 
Where the trees were fast decaying, 

In their realms of solitude. 
Mystic cypresses were stooping, 

Dimly in the weird-like gloom ; 
Shadowy boughs were lowly drooping, 

Like the willows o'er a tomb. 

Lofty pines and oaks primeval, 

Upward high their branches bore ; 
Rugged yews that seemed coeval 

With the " saintly days of yore," 
Stood in solemn silence, saving 

Bustling leaves that fluttered low 
On the dark boughs dimly waving 

O'er their sepulchres below. 

Long I wandered 'till the slanting 

Sunbeams bathed in misty gold, 
The forest and a scene enchanting 

To my vision did unfold. 
Streaming richly through the pendant 

Spray that waved in motley-green ; 
Lighting up each nook resplendent, 

'Till it looked a magic scene. 

Long I gazed with admiration 

On the woodland thus arrayed, 
Changing in its transformation 

Glorious tints of light and shade. 
Twilight shadows gathered round me, 

Still I lingered in the wood. 
Chained by beauty's spell that bound mo 

To its peaceful solitude. 

Shadows deepened into sable 

Hues that haunt the rayless night'; 
Scarcely longer was I able 

To discern a ray of light : 
Till at last the wild charm spurning, 

As the night still darker grew, 
Homeward then'my footsteps turning, 

To the forest bade adieu. 



